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From “ The Still Hour.” 
DRAW NIGH TO GOD, AND HE WILL DRAW 
NIGH TO rou.—James 4: 8. 


God only knows what are the prevailing 
habits of Christians of our own day, respect- 
ing the duties of the closet. On no subject 
is it more necessary to speak with reserve, 
if we would speak justly, of the experience 
of others. Each man knows his own, and 
for the most part, only his own. That is not 
likely to be a truthful or a candid severity, 
which would bring sweeping accusations 
against the fidelity ef God’s people in their 
intercourse with Him. We should believe 
nosuch charges. They are sometimes made 
in a spirit which invites one to say to the 
censorious brother: “ Take heed to thyself; 
Satan hath desired to have thee.” 

It cannot reasonably be doubted, that 
multitudes of Christ’s followers are strug- 
gling daily to get nearer to God. Perhaps, 
of all the recent treasures of hymnology, no 
other lines have thrilled so many Christian 
hearts, or called forth so deep a throb of 
sympathy as the following, from one of our 
living poets, viz.: 

‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee ; 

Ev’n though it be a cross 
That reiseth me, 

Still, all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, — 
Nearer to Thee! 


“ “None are more sensible of their failures in 


prayer, than those Christians to whom these 
words have become a song of the heart, 
more precious than rubies. Yet such Chris- 
tians are more successful than they seem to 
themselves. 

It cannot be proved that the Modern 
Church—taking into account its numbers, 
the variety of rank, of nation, of tempera- 
ment, and of opinion which it embraces, the 
breadth of its Christian character, and the 
energy of its benevolent activities—is inferi- 
or, in respect of the spirit of prayer, in its 
most scriptural and healthy forms, to the 
Church of any other, even of apostolic, 
times. It is often affirmed, to the discredit 
of the modern developments of piety; but, 
I repeat, it cannot be proved, nor, in view 
of the aggressive revival of religion which 
seems to be sweeping over Protestant Christ- 
endom, is it probably true. It is not the 
law of Divine Influence, to bestow such 
measure of power, when and where the spirit 
of prayer is dying out. The law of proced- 
ure in reference to such grand strides of pro- 
gress, is rather: “ For all this, will I be in- 
quired of by the house of Israel.” The lan- 


guage of fidelity, then, should not be mis- 
taken for the language of suspicion and of 
croaking. 

Yet, this doubtless is true, of the tenden- 
cies of our modern Christian life—that they 
embody certain centrifugal forces, as related 
Modern 


to .a lite of solitude and stillness. 
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piety goes outward, in duties and activities, 
extrinsic to a secret life with God. It does 
this by an inborn instinct, which perhaps 
was never more vigorous in its operation than 
now. This isno evil. It is a growth, rather, 
upon the usage of other ages. It is an ad- 
vance, certainly, upon the piety of the clois- 
ter and the cowl. It is a progress of religi- 
ous life, too, beyond that of the early denomi- 
national contentions of Protestantism. Those 
contentions may have been a necessary pre- 
liminary to it, but it is an advance upon the 
spirit and the aims of them. It is a salutary 
growth. 

But, like every large, rapid growth, it in- 
volves a peril peculiar to itself—a peril which 
we cannot avoid, but which, by wise fore- 
thought, we may encounter with safe cour- 
age. That very obvious peril is, that the 
vitality of holiness may be exhausted by in- 
ward decay, through the want of an increase 
of its devotional spirit, proportioned to the 
expansion of its active forces. Individual 
experience may become shallow, for the want 
of meditative habits, and much communion 
with God. 

Should this he the catastrophe of the ten- 
dencies working in modern Christian life, 
centuries of conflict and corruption must 
follow, by a law fixed like gravitation. Our 
religious organizations must begin soon to 
settle, like a building whose frame is eaten 
through and through with the “dry-rot.” 
Activity cap never sustain itself. Withdraw 
the vital force which animates and propels 
it, and it falls like a dead arm. We cannot, 
then, too keenly feel, each one for himself, 
that a still and secret life with God must 
energize all holy duty, as vigor in every fibre 
of the body must come from the strong, 
calm, faithful beat of the heart. 

To one who is conscious of defect in his 
own piety, respecting the friendship of the 
soul with God, there will be great aptness 
and beauty in the appeal of a foreign preach- 
er: “ Why fleest thou from solitude? Why 
dost thou shun the lonely hour? Why passeth 
thy life away, like the feast of the drunkard? 
Why is it, that to many of you there cometh 
not, through the whole course of the week, 
a single hour for self-meditation? You go 
through life like dreaming men. Ever 
among mankind, and never with yourselves. 
* * * ‘You have torn down the cloister, 
but why have you not erected it within your 
own hearts? Lo, my brother, if thou wouldst 
seek out the still hour, only asingle one every 
day, and if thou wouldst meditate on the 
love which called thee into being, which 
hath overshadowed thee all the days of thy 
life with blessing, or else by mournful ex- 
periences hath admonished and corrected 





thee ; this would be to draw near to thy God. 
Thus wouldst theu take Him by the hand. 
But whenever, in ceaseless dissipation of 
heart, thou goest astray, the sea of the Di- 
vine blessing shall surround thee on all sides, 
and yet thy soul shall be athirst. Wilt thou 
draw nearto God? * * * Then seek the 
STILL HOUR.” 


snclapaililiencts 
(Published by request.) 
From Friends’ Review. 
MINISTRY. 
Ricumonp, Inp., 2d mo. 10th, 1871. 

Dear friend William J. Allinson :—The re- 
marks of Prof. Thomas Chase, on “ Jone in 
Preaching,” are ir my view timely and ap- 
propriate. I heartily endorse them. This de- 
fect in delivery has become so very offensive 
to ears polite, that I fear it is sometimes 
spoken of in a way calculated to wound the 
feelings of some of Christ’s little ones. We 
should carefully guard against giving utter- 
ance to expressions which may tend to cast 
ridicule upon those whose opportunities have 
been limited, but whom nevertheless the 
Head of the Church has honored by bestow- 
ing upon them a precious gift, and whose of- 
ferings, we cannot doubt, He will accept, “ac- 
cording to that they have, and not according 
to that they have not.” 

The following sentence in Prof. Chase’s ar- 
ticle was particularly grateful to my feelings, 
viz.: “ Let us not deny, too, that it is pos- 
sible, in strains of rapt emotion, or in the 
recitation of lyric bursts of Holy Writ, for 
the speaker to be carried up to the chant or 
spiritual song which was sometimes heard, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, in the 
assemblies of the apostolic churches.” 

In confirmation of this, I turn to Thomas 
Thompson’s testimony concerning William 
Ellis, dated 31st of Fifth month, 1710, and 
read as follows, viz. : 

“Tt was not wisdom of words that he mind- 
ed, nor how to please itching ears; but to 
please God was his care, and to preach the 
Gospel so to men, as that what he spake 
might answer God’s witness in all; and there- 
fore he preached the Truth in the power, 
plainness, and simplicity of it; and yet at 
times there did a sort ot heavenly eloquence, 
as well as an heavenly melody, attend him, be- 
cause his heart was filled with the Spirit of 
life, and he spoke in the power and demon- 
stration thereof.” 

On the whole, I know of no better way 
than for ministers to try to preach the Gos- 
pel as William Ellis did, “in the power, 
plainness and simplicity of it ;’ and for hear- 
ers to avoid falling into the belief, that either 
the presence or the absence of the “tone” is 
necessary to constitute true preaching. 
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Let it not be understood that I consider i 
a matter of indifference whether this and 
other defects of delivery be corrected or not; 
on the contrary, I quite agree with Samuel 
Bownas, that “ superfluous tones and gestures, 
ahs, and groans,” are much better avoided 
than practised ; but I would not have any man 
or woman, young or old, when the feeling 
arises in the heart that “woe is me if ! 
preach not the Gospel,” to withhold the mes- 
sage because of a painful consciousness that 
the “ tone” not yet gotten rid of, will be the 
object of unfavorable criticism from cultiveted 
auditors. And if we may compare extremes, 
neither of which is desirable, I think that the 
sing-song tone of our most uncouth ministers, 
provided it be accompanied by the “odor of 
the ointment,” would be preferable to a 
Quaker ministry which we may imagine, 
though [ hope we shall never realize it—a 
ministry which should resemble a lecture, 
with its smooth and polished diction,—its 
firstly, secondly and thirdly,—its minute sub. 
divisions,—its hair splitting distinctions,—and 
its rigid conformity to the artificial rules of 
rhetoric and logie. 

One more point [ do not feel satisfied to 
leave unmentioned. I fear there is a growing 
tendency which is not, as it seems to me, 
without its dangers, and that is the tendency 
to look upon a so-called “educated minis- 
try” as a necessity of our Society. I was 
glad to see in an editorial of thine, several 
weeks ago, a sentence to the effect that there 
is no very obvious reason why a minister’s 
intellectual cuiture should be much in ad- 
vance of that of his hearers. But may we 
not go further than this? Are not those of 
inferior attainments sometimes made the ve- 
hicle of valuable instruction to those who are 
intellectually altogether above them? Did 
not Jesus rejoice in spirit because the “ Lord 
of heaven and earth had hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes?” Not that a learned man may not 
also be a “ babe,” and sit in profound humil. 
ity under the Master’s teachings. But in 
point of fact the Apostle tells us that “ not 
many wise mcn, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called; but God kath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
things that are wise, and weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty,” 
&c. And why? “That no flesh may glory 
in His presence.” What was revealed to 
George Fox in the visions of light, viz.: 
“That being bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
is net enough to qualify a man for the minis- 
try of the Gospel,” became the foundation of 
one of our most precious testimonies,—that 
the gift of the Gospel ministry is directly 
from God, and conferred without regard to 


\ 


external circumstances, according to His most 
holy will, upon the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the ignorant. 
Now, a cultivated intellect, and a cultivated 
taste, are certainly very desirable in minis- 
ters as well as others, but by no means indis- 
pensable. Thou or I could name more than 
one or two ministers of our Society, who have 
serious defects connected with their vocal or- 
gans; and yet they are “ workmen that need 
not to be ashamed,” who have travelled ex- 
tensively in our country and others, “ bearing 
precious seed ;” thou or [ also could mention 
several ministers of very limited education, 
who yet have made “full proof of their min- 
istry,’ and have obtained leave even from 
the most cultivated, in the words of an Elder 
in England to Richard Jordan, “to preach 
away, grammar or no grammar.” Christian 
scholarship has its appropriate place and 
its indispensable work in the interest of the 
Church. I rejoice when our young people, 
whether called to the ministry or not, can re- 
ceive the invaluable hoon of a sound and 
thorough education. But Christian scholar- 
ship is one thing—the call to the Gospel min- 
istry is another. Let us never confound 
them, nor suppose that either is indispensable 
to the other. ‘“ Men-made ministers,” sar 
Dr. Adam Clarke, “ have almost ruined tl, + 
heritage of God.” The Lord will send by 
whom He wili send. It may be the learne:| 
Pharisee—it may be the Galilean fisherman 
—it may be the doctor of divinity—it may 
be the mechanic or the ploughman—it may 
be the lady of culture and affluence, ike 
Elizabeth Fry—it may be the timid and un- 
taught servant girl, like Sarah Lynes Grubb. 
* The wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
Douaan CrarkK, M. D. 

From the experience of the past I have a 
right to the conviction that He that never 
forsook me, that rever broke a promise, that 
has always done exceeding abundantly more 
than I asked or thought, will not in my old 
age forsake me in fresh troubles. I do not 
believe that He is now going to turn His hand 
and administer in a different way from that 
in which He has administered heretofore. 

And soI got comfort, and I said to myself: 
“What is the use of shivering and saying 
that [ cannot bear this trouble? The time 
has not come for me to bear it; but when it 
does come the strength will be given me by 
which to bear it.” —Beecher. 











THE warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr 
may melt the glacier which has bid defiance 
to the howling tempest ; so the voice of kind- 
ness will touch the heart which no severity 
could subdue. 
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The following essay, written by a young 
woman and read at the First-day School 
Meeting at West Chester, Tenth month 15th, 
1870, is deemed worthy of place in the In- 
telligencer. J. M. T. 


HOW SHALL WE SAVE THE CHILDREN ? 


Some one has wisely remarked: ‘‘ Take 
care of the children, and you will have little 
trouble with the old folks.” Now this is pre- 
cisely what is wanted,—to take care of the 
children; in other words, save them. We 
cannot, indeed, give them grace; that must 
lie between them individually and the Father. 

But how can we save them from the-over- 
indulgent tendencies of the age, that they may 

ow up men and women of principle, strong 
to lead a life of self-denial, and to follow the 
example of Him whose name we unhesitating 
ly claim ? 

As First-day School teachers and as pa- 
rents, we would put the query, how shall we 


teach these little ones so that they may be led | 


to follow the Master, who said, “ Let him deny 


himself, take up his cross, and follow me”? | 


As members of the Society of Friends, and 
holding it as a prized privilege, we are natur- 


ally jealous that al/ claiming such member- | 
ship shall be consistent in maintaining our 


excellent testimonies. We have been taught 
to believe that our forefathers were men and 
women of sterling integrity, whose word was 


as good as their bond in business transactions, ' 
that they did not strive for an unnecessary | 


amount of this world’s goods, but used their 


means in circulating their views, aiding one ' 
another, and in the promotion of good works. 


When quite young, I was much impressed 


with the reply of a venerable Friend upon 
my exclaiming that the great Chester Valley 
through which we were passing was a rich 
and beautiful country. “ Yes,” he replied ; 
“a rich country, but it makes poor Quakers.” 
I did not understand it then, but have since 
realized that where wealth steps in, true 


Quakerism frequently steps out. 


Now comes again the query, How can we 
save the children? As means increase, we 
are too apt to indulge them in almost every 
way, thus leaving little room for the practice 
of self-denial. And if the child is not taught 
to deny self, will not the man take it for 


granted that self must come first? We would 


have children so taught that when the struggle 


of life comes, every selfish consideration will 
be put aside for the sake of the truth. Will 
this be done if in early years the child is 
allowed every gratification of its selfish wants ? 

We would have children well educated ; 
for, to use the words of a recent writer, 
“ Christianity encourages invention, promotes 


refinement, suggests method, insists upon or- 





der, promptness, regularity, good humor, good 
manners, and good living; but let the lower 
passions be kept in subjection. God does not 
impose any cross upon us that is not for our 
good ; if we take up the cross te undue sensual 
indulgence, our higher natures will be de- 
veloped and we will enjoy greater happiness. 
In many ways the watchful parent and teach- 
er can find opportunities for teaching this 
denial of self, as the one great step in the 
preparation of a life to be spent in doing good. 

Parents and teachers, shall this self denial 
be taught? The reputation of our Society 
shall not then rest upon the good works of 
our forefathers, but we shall be still a living 
Church, richly deserving the name of Friends. 

A PARENT. 
sii 
FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE, 

O, brave Apostle! truly hast thou said, 

It is indeed a trifling thing to be [free, 

Judged of man's judgment. Conscience must be 
Nor blindly nor dogmatically led, 
Whether by living oracles or dead ; 

For truth admits of no monopoly, 

And where it points each for himself must see, 
Nor fear an indeprndent path to tread. 
No infidel is he, howe’er astray 

His judgment as to wherein duty lies, 

Who speaks his honest thought, and nobly tries 
To follow in the straight and narrow way ; 

No truer man exists beneath the skies, 
And only Pharisees shall him gainsay. 


Seti —nenee 





From Hedge’s Primeval World cf Hebrew Tradition. 
THE BRUTE CREATION. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 

The law of the land endeavors to protect 
the horse from the cruel treatment of un- 
feeling and unprincipled masters, who vent 
their rage on the helpless beast that serves 


‘them. And who that has witnessed the too 
‘common spectacle of a savage and infuri- 
‘ated driver belaboring with blows and kicks 
, the noble and overburdened animal whose mus: 
, cles are unequal to the task assigned him has 
not felt that the master was the greater 


brute of the two, and has not been tempted 
to wish that with such measure as he metes 
to his beast it might be measured to him 
again? But the law is a very imperfect pro- 
tector of animals, and beatings of horses is a 
very small part of the cruelty practised upon 
them. Some of these cruelties are perpe- 
trated in the name of science. One can par- 
don much to that most worthy cause, but 
painful experiments on the animal organism 
are justifiable only where the point to be de- 
termined by such experiments is one of ob- 
vious and vital importance in medical and 
chirurgical art, and where it can be reached 
in no other way. The practice of vivisection, 
—dissection of live animals,—sometimes re- 
sorted to by naturalists from mere curiosity 
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has no such apolegy, and is wanton trifling 
with the sacredness of life. The illustrious 
Blumenbach, one of the greatest of modern 
naturalists, strongly reprobated the practice. 
If ever it is resorted to, he said, let it be by 
special permission in a public council of 
competent scientific witnesses, as it were a 
solemn sacrifice to science. As a general 
rule, the knowledge which can be obtained 
<— with torture had better be dispensed 
with. 

More reprehensible still are those specta- 
cles in which brutes are worried and killed 
for the entertainment of a rude and merci- 
less public, such as the cock-pit in England, 
and the bull-fight which forms the Sunday 
entertainment of the most orthodox of Cath- 
olic Christian lands. One can hardly im- 
agine a stronger contrast in its kind, or one 
more discreditable to Christian civilization, 
than that between the bull-fights of Chris- 
tian Spain and the Banyan hospital for 
maimed animals at Surat in heathea Hindos- 
tan. 

Demoralizing in the highest degree are 
all public spectacles whose interest is pain. 
All public executions tend more to corrupt 
and subvert the vulgar mind than even the 
unpunished crime. If there must be capital 
punishment, let it be administered in the 
presence only of the necessary officers ap- 
pointed for that end, and without superfluous 
suffering ; for self-defence alone can justify 
the supreme penalty. 

_There is no fault in children which should 
give the parents greater concern than a dis- 
position to torture animals. Let parents who 
observe this vice in a child hasten to correct 
it with all diligence, not by inflicting bodily 
pain in return, but by bringing all the weight 
of their influence to bear in the way of ap 
peal to reason and feeling. Let the child be 
taught that the brute has rights, and that 
power is to be used for the benefit, not for 
the injury, of the subject. Let him be taught 
to enter into the feelings of his victim by 
putting himself in its place. Teach him to 
find pleasure in ministering to the wants and 
promoting the comfort of domestic animals, 
to delight in their fellowship, to cultivate 
their confidence and good-will. Awaken 
betimes and cherish in him that compassion 
for all suffering, the want of which is a fatal 
defect, the abundance of which allies the 
humao with superior natures, and the germ 
of which is in every breast. 

It is one of the imperfections of our mor- 
tal state, a painful necessity, which obliges 
us sometimes to take the life of animals,—of 
those that harm us, in self-defence, for the 
harm they do, of others for what they yield 
of necessary food. This right we have as 


human beings; for all flesh-eatin animals 
prey upon each other, and man by consti- 
tution is a flesh-eating animal. We have 
the right; so far the Hebrew view is cor- 
rect. But the ground on which the He- 
brew based this right I am not prepared 
to admit. It belongs to us as animals, not 
as superior beings for whose sake alone 
the animal world was made, and to whom 
it is unconditionally subject. And the 
right has its limits, which should not be 
transgressed. The destruction of life must 
not be needlessly extended or wantonly in- 
dulged. The death which necessity obliges 
us to inflict should be rendered as painless to 
the victim as the nature of the case will ad- 
mit. And may we not indulge the hope of a 
time, in other far distant generations, when 
the need of destruction for defence and bodi- 
ly maintenance shall no longer exist, when 
the discord of predatory nature shall cease, 
when the new-made earth shall so adjust and 
reconcile and mutually limit and matuall 
attract her various kinds, eliminating all 
that is hostile and hurtful, that each in iis 
appointed and mutually conceded place shall 
find a sanctuary with none to molest or 
make it afraid; when the purged and ethe- 
real body shall no longer subsist by slaugh- 
ter and blood, but find sufficing nutriment 
in the grains and pulps of earth and the 
balms of the air, when the hard and hatefal 
condition of life-destroying life shall be com- 
muted for life-preserviog care of life; when 
not “all nature’s discord,” as the poet says, 
but all nature’s concord, shall “keep all na- 
ture’s peace.” If the Hebrew prophet in 
his rapt mood could dream of a time when 
the wolf shall dwell with the lamb and the 
leopard lie down with the kid and the lion 
eat hay like the ox, and nothing hurt or de- 
stroy in all the mountain of God, may not 
the higher reach of Christian hope report an 
amen to the blessed vision ? 

But what is needed for the present is due 
regard for the natural rights of animals, due 
sense of the fact that they are not created 
for man’s pleasure and behoof alone, but 
have, independent of him, their own mean- 
ing and place in the universal order ; that 
the God who gave them being, who out of 
the manifoldness of his creative thought let 
them pass into life, has not cast them off, 
but is with them, in them, still. A portion 
of his Spirit, though unconscious and unre- 
flecting, is theirs. What else but the Spirit 
of God could guide the crane and the sterk 
across pathless seas to their winter retreats, 
and back again to their summer haunts? 
What else could reveal to the petrel the 
ecming storm? What but the Spirit of God 
could so geometrize the wondrous architee- 
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ture of the spider and the bee, or hang the 
hill-star’s nest in air, or sling the hammock 
of the tiger-moth, or curve the ramparts of 
the beaver’s fort, and build the myriad 
‘* homes without hands” in which fish, bird, 
and insect make their abode? The Spirit of 
God is with them as with us,—consciously 
with us, unconsciously with them. We are 
not divided but one in his care and love. 
They have their mansions in the Father’s 
house and we have ours; but the house is 
one, and the Master and Keeper is one for 
us and them. 

The rights of all creatures are to be res- 
pected, but especially of those kinds which 
man domesticates and subsidizes for his pecu- 
liar use. Their nearer contact with the 
human world creates a claim on our loving- 
kindness beyond what is due to more foreign 
and untamed tribes. Respect that claim. 
“The righteous man,” says the proverb, “ re- 
gardeth the life of his beast.” Note that 
word “righteous.” The proverb does not 
say the merciful man, but the righteous, the 
just. Not mercy only, but justice, is due to 
the brute. Your horse, your ox, your kine, 
your dog, are not mere chattels, but sentient 
souls. They are not your own so proper as 
to make your will the true and only measure 
of their lot. Beware of contravening their 
nature’s law, of taxing unduly their nature’s 
strength. Their powers and gifts are a sacred 
trust. The gift of the horse is his fleetness, 
but when that gift is strained to excess and 
put to wager for exorbitant tasks, murderous 
Injustice is done to the beast. They have 
their rights, which every right-minded owner 
will respect. We owe them in return for the 
service they yield, all needful comfort, kind 
usage, rest in old age, and an easy death. 

And let us take to ourselves the moral 
lessons which these creatures preach to all 
who have studied and learned to love what 
I venture to call the moral in brutes. Look 
at that faithful servant, the ox! What an 
emblem in all generations of patient, plod- 
ding, meek endurance and serviceable toil ! 
Of the horse and the dog what countless an- 
ecdotes declare the generous loyalty, the 
tireless zeal, the inalienable love! No hu- 
man devotion has ever surpassed the recorded 
examples of brutes in that line. The story 
is told of an Arab horse who, when his mas 
ter was taken captive and bound hand and 
foot, sought him out in the dark amidst 
other victims, seized him by the girdle with 
his teeth, ran with him all night at the top 
of his speed, conveyed him to his home, and 
then, exhausted with the effort, fell down 
and died. Did ever man evince more de- 
voted affection ? 

Surely, something of a moral nature is 











present also in the brute creation. If no- 
where else, we may find it in the brute 
mother’s care for her young. Through uni- 
versal nature throbs the divine pulse of the 
universal Love, and binds all being to the 
Father-heart of the author and lover of all. 
Therefore is sympathy with animated nature 
a-holy affection, an exteaded humanity, a 
projection of the human heart by which we 
live, bevond the previnets of the human 
house, into all the wards of the many-crea- 
tured city of God, as he with his wisdom 
an | love is copresent to all. Sympathy with 
naire isa part of the good man’s religion. 
For nature is not godless as false religion has 
sometimes taught, nor does Christian piety 
recall men from nature into holy seclusion, 
with the feeling of that monk who shut out 
the view of tne beautiful landscape, as God- 
displeasing, from his cel], but rather allies 
men with it in holy communion. They who 
have had most of the spirit of Christ have 
loved toconverse with nature, like St. Francis 
of Assisi, who called the sun and moon and 
fire and death his brothers and sisters, and 
whose celebrated hymn to nature needs only 
a recognition of the brute creation to make 
it the best expression of Christian piety in 
communion with the visible world. 

Here is the hymn, or so much of it as 
concerns us in this connection :— 

‘* Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures; 
and especially our brother the Sun, who brings us 
the day and who brings us the light; fair is he and 


shining with a very great splendor. O Lord, he 
signifies to us thee! 

‘* Praised be my Lord for our sister the Moon, 
and for the stars, the which he has set clear and 
lovely in the heavens. 

‘** Praised be my Lord for our brother the Wind, 
and for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by 
the which thou upboldest in life all creatures. 

‘Praised be my Lord for our sister Water, who 
is very serviceable unto us and precious and clean. 

‘*Praised be my Lord for our brother Fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in the darkness, 
and he is bright and pleasant and very mighty 
and strong. 


‘* Praised be my Lord for our mother the Earth, 
the which doth sustain and keep us and bringeth 
forth divers fruits and flowers of many colors and 
grass.’’ 

Here let us add this supplemental stanza : 

Praised be my Lord for our brothers and 
sisters the living creatures which thou hast 
made, the birds of the air, the beasts of the 
field, and the fishes that inhabit the sea. 
They, too, are thy children, they praise thy 
handiwork, and thou blessest them with thy 
love! 

Mutua ForsBearRAnce.—If we wish to 
succeed in life, we must learn to take people 
as they are, and not as they ought to be; 
making them better if we cau, but at the same 
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time remembering their infirmities. We have 
to deal, not with ideal men, but with the real 
men of every day life, men precisely like our- 
selves. This fact of common aims, ambitions, 
and infirmities ought to create constant sym- 
pathy and forbearance. While every man 
has his own burden to bear, he may at the 
same time in some way help another to bear 
a peculiar burden, and be himself helped in 
tura. God has mysteriously linked all men 
together by this curious fact of mutual de 
pendence, and this wonderful possibility of 
mutual help. 





Gg Toray 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I begin this letter more for the sake of pay- 
ing a debt to my beloved daughter, than for 
the value of anything that now presents for 
communication. Thou knows it is not in our 
power to command the clouds to rain upon 
the earth, nor to speak or write to edification 
and comfort when we please. Yet, as J. H. 
used to say, “sometimes by pouring a little 
water into a pump, and working the piston, 
a large supply succeeds the effort.” So we 
should not neglect to occupy the little means 
in our power, because we think we are too 
poor and weak to do anything to profit. But 
this discouraging feeling belongs to certain 
temperaments of human nature. Moses felt 
it, even when he saw the bush burning and 
not being consumed ; and reasoned on his own 
unfitness for the work before him. Gideon 
felt very poor, when he was called “a mighty 
man of valor ;” and he wanted to prove the 
fleece wet and dry. But there was no real 
need of this; the requisition was sufficiently 
clear without it. And when we have suffici- 
cient intimation or manifestation of any right 
thing to be done, why look for more evi- 
dence? 

When we think it is not needful to wait to 
feel the mind of Truth in our movements, or, 
mistake our own mind for that of Truth, it is 
no marvel that we get into difficulties. I 
confess I have too often been caught in this 
snare. Oh! my dear friend, how great the 
need of our dwelling deep, and carefully 
watching our own spirits, lest some degree of 
creaturely activity should entwine itself in our 
efforts to promote the cause of Truth! But 
this is preaching to myself; and I need often 
go down into what George Mason called 
“the grave of silence,” deep, inward stillness 
to every motion of self, or the activity of the 
creature, that so the voice or gentle impres- 


sion of the pure Spirit may be distinguished 
from the voice of every stranger. In this ex- 
ercise and care, Iam kept from going after 
many lo! heres and lo! theres, because I am 
admonished of these mixtures in concerns 
professedly good. But disappointment will 
attend many minds that are now carried 
along as with a strong current. I feel the 
need of those who minister at the holy altar, 
coming more and more to understand and 
know the figure of the priest’s garments, 
formerly, to be to them a holy reality now; 
and especially that they be not girded with 
anything that causes heat or sweat. 

When we feel a channel open to write, as 
well as to speak, are we to be our own choos- 
ers of a subject for either? If the account of 
ourselves seems to flow towards the person 
addressed, it may sometimes as thou says be 
to our relief/—sometimes to his or her benefit. 
Facts and feelings do not so often deceive and 
mislead us, as speculative imaginations and 
serpentine reasonings. Ah! how much our 
Eve is exposed to the serpent! How much 
our curiosity prompts us to see (and hear) 
something that we think pleasant and that 
will make us wise; and therefore we think 
as Eve did, it is “to be desired.” Oh! for 
stability in the Truth, among its professors. 


1839. 

* * * * Thy letter, and feeling inter- 
est in my situation, were cordially welcome 
tome. It was a filial feeling of tenderness 
that has its reward. Now, in return, I am 
permitted to travail for thy encouragement 
to hold fast thy confidence, and bear up un- 
der the trials attendant, and not only so, but 
give a practical evidence to others, that re- 
ligion is as a fortress, impregnable to the 
arrows of adversity. 

Stability, calmness, serenity, and even 
cheerfulness, under the pressure of losses, dis- 
appointments, and what to others might be 
vexations, are evidences that the mind has a 
stay in something solid,—that it rests on the 
sufficiency of Divine support, and that it can 
with pious Job say, “The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away: Blessed be His name.” 
* * * * What is to be the result of the 
present operations, activity and conflictin 
views in our Society, I know not. How 
wish Friends could be still! That the 
Church would retire to the place of pure in- 
ward prayer, when there are great stirrings 
and commotions in the land—and her habi- 
tation is safer. But safety out of this gath- 
ered, waiting, feeling state, is not to be found 
in any of the devices or activity of the crea- 
ture; my spirit is clothed with mourning 
on account of the state of things, and espec- 
ially in your city; but Truth opens no way 
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for relief at present. I can only pray for the 
safety of the little ones. Be thou faithful in 
intercession, that the Lord’s heritage may not 
be given to reproach. Farewell, and may 
Light divine shine around thy dwelling. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 25, 1871. 




















“A Pornt OF ORDER AND DISCIPLINE.” — 
The suggestion under this head, published in 
No. 1, seems to have been misunderstood by 
some of our readers. 

It has long been the custom, (though dis- 
approved by many) in the Monthly Meetings 
of this city, for the parties immediately in- 
terested in a marriage, to choose the Friends 
who are to attend it as overseers, and this 
has been brought about by requesting certain 
Friends to name those thus chosen. This 
time-sanctioned usage, we, in common with 
the writer of the essay in question, had sup- 
posed to be general throughout the Society. 
From the tenor of several communications on 
the subject, in which the writers regard the 
proposition as calculated to promote devia- 
tions from our wholesome order, we presume 
the practice cannot be as general as was sup- 
posed. The “point” in the essay under 
review, is simply this: that that which has 
been done secretly and out of meeting, should 
be done openly and in meeting, with the sanc- 
tion of the discipline and not contrary to its 
letter. The subject is one that has claimed 
the attention of some of our Monthly Meet- 
ings, and we know individuals who not only 
do not avail themselves of this custom, but 
also decline to serve on this appointment 
when they are chosen “ out of meeting.” We 
should rejoice if our members were more ful- 
ly imbued with that spirit which leads to the 
waiving of individual preferences, and tempo- 
rary inconvenience for the good of the whole. 
The harmony and strength of the body would 
thus, we believe, be increased, and the disci- 
pline as it now stands be carried out. As it 


is not easy, however, todo away with a long- 
established custom,{might not the “ burdened 
among us” on this account be relieved with- 
out any change in the Discipline? If he or 
she who is requested to nominate, would pre- 
sent both names to the Monthly Meeting as 





the choice of the parties immediately inter- 
ested, they would then be considered as be- 
fore the meeting for its consideration. The 
spirit of the discipline would thus be carried 
out, provided false delicacy did not deter 
any from objecting where an individual nemi- 
nated was manifestly unsuitable. 

The responsibility devolving on a commit- 
tee appointed to oversee a marriage, has been 
much increased since that change of our dis- 
cipline which permits it to be solemnized at 
a private house. The religious meeting held 
on these occasions, should be regarded as of- 
ficially under the care of that committee; 
their original duty of taking care that “ good 
order and moderation be observed,” being 
only extended by change of circumstances. 
We believe this responsibility is in very good 
measure felt by those appointed to have the 
oversight of marriages; the instances being 
very rare where sufficient solemnity has not 
been observed. 


It has sometimes been our lot to attend 
marriages where the simplicity of all the ar- 
rangements heightened the touching religious 
interest of the occasion, and the query has 
arisen, whether in proportion as the claims of 
foolish and expensive fashions are yielded to, 
that sweetly solemn feeling which should be 
the crown of all such occasions, is not in the 
same proportion lessened? Yet, though a 
solemn occasion, marriage is alsoa happy and 
joyous one, over which no benevolent mind 
would wish to throw any restraint not im- 
posed by good sense, and the fitness of things. 

Simply on the ground of true refivement, 
it may well be asked whether “ feasting ” or 
“dressing” are in themselves so elevated in 
the scale of enjoyments, as to entitle them to 
be made as prominent as they are on some 
of these and other social occasions. But a 
more serious consideration should impress 
those who have been entrusted with ample 
means ;—the question of their stewardship of 
that which has been committed to them, over 
and above what they need ; and the influence 
of their example on those to whom so much 
has not been entrusted. 





“ Ture Conversion OF St. PauL, by G. J. 
Greer, D. D.”—A small volume with the 
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above title, sent us by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., has been read with interest. 

We do not draw from the prominent inci- 
dent in the life of this great Apostle the in- 
ference arrived at by the author of the book 
above mentioned, but we do not object to 
looking at truths which seem to us established 
from the standpoint of advanced minds in 
other sects. 

The writer tells us that Paul “received 
the Holy Ghost through the laying on of the 
hands of Ananias.” And in so many ex- 
plicit words, “ baptism” is set forth as the 
“instrument of remission.” We are not dis- 
posed to argue the question of water baptism, 
believing all outward ordinances are un- 
essential, except as a test of individual faith- 
fulness. In the interview between Philip 
and the eunuch, it was the latter that sug- 
gested baptism. Philip only acceded to the 
request of the eunuch. 

It is true that through the touch of Ananias 
Paul received his sight, ana arose and was 
baptised. From the account we may infer 
that this was not the first time he had re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, for three days before, 
as he journeyed from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
he was the subject of a direct visitation from 
the Most High, and so powerful were its 
operations upon his mind, that he conferred 
not with flesh and blood, but yielded imme- 
diate and implicit obedience to the Heavenly 
vision. In his address before King Agrippa, 
he dates his conversion and the commence- 
ment of his ministry from this period, and 
makes no allusion to his “ baptism.” 


While this little volume is evidently writ- 
ten to enhance the value of certain sectarian 
ordinances, yet the writer acknowledges that 
“before us and beyond the present, God has 
in reserve the vastly higher blessings of im. 
mediate communion with Him, the glorious 
fruition of His presence. These present ap 
pointments may be the childish things to be 
looked back upon as such, which shall be 


‘put away from our full manhood. As after 


the veil of the temple was rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom, an apostle, in- 
spired to do so, could turn upon the once 
needful appointments of the past, and call 
them ‘weak and beggarly elements;’ so 


may we, if permitted to enter the heavenly 
state, then look back upon the appointments 
of the present dispensation, and recognize 
their incomparable inferiority to those in the 
midst of which we shall be dwelling.” 

We believe the views contained in this 
quotation are those held by the Society of 
Friends, except that we are not looking “ be- 
fore us and beyond the present” for the 
realization of the promise, “I will put my 
law in their inward parts and write it in 
their hearts,” but consider the time has 
already come for its fulfillment; and that 
no man need go to his brother, saying, 
“ Know the Lord,” for all shall know him, 
from the least of them to the greatest of 
them. 

We hope the time will come when Chris- 
tian sects will place less dependence upon 
mere ceremonials of religion, which tuo often 
serve as a veil, preventing a clear spiritual 
perception of the Divine nature. As we 
advance in our spiritual journey, we shall 
find that with the increase of Christ’s reign 
in our hearts there will be a corresponding 
decrease in the importance we attach even to 
the “appointments” which once seemed 
necessary. Thus will be fulfilled the prophecy 
of John the Baptist, in allusion to the com- 
ing of Christ: “He must increase, but I 
must decrease.” 


——___--—se—- -— —-—— 


BuiveE River QuarRTERLY Meetinc.—A 
correspondent informs us that Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting was held at Benjamin- 
ville as proposed, the latter part of last 
month, and was largely attended notwith- 
standing the weather was rather inclement. 
He states that it is only the second place 
where a Quarterly Meeting has been held in 
the State of Illinois. ‘The interest manifested 
on the occasion was encouraging, and the 
hope was entertained that much good may 
result. Several “young in the ministry 
were present, from whom testimonies in the 
way of counsel and tender admonition 
flowed freely.” Our friend expresses the 
desire, that the anointed instrument may 
keep the eye singly directed to Truth’e teach- 
ings, and thus escape the trammels of tradi- 
tion by which many are encumbered. He 
instanced dress as one point. Some holding 
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the opinion through the influence of tradi- 
tion that plainness consists in a certain cut, 
losing sight of what should be the true ob- 
ject of clothing, viz., comfort, as well as sim- 
plicity and neatness. He thinks it as incon- 
sistent to reject as an innovation, improve- 
ments in dress, as it would be to refuse to 
accept the improved agricultural implements, 
and other facilities for saving labor; that 
the effect of such an adherence to cut and 
color has been, to lead some others into the 
opposite extreme. To regard it as a matter 
of no importance, and that there is no re- 
ligion in dress, apparently losing sight of 
the fact that humility will ever manifest 
itself in simplicity, and that its votaries 
could never be satisfied “to put on any thing 
for vain ostentation and show.” 

In making changes, however, he suggests 
that to be consistent with the profession 
maintained by Friends, it would be right to 
preserve as much uniformity as could con- 
veniently be done. One advantage to be 
derived therefrom, he thinks, would be an 
ability to distinguish our members, so that 
if any needed help they might receive it, 
particularly if in a land of strangers. 

Our correspondent also alludes to the op- 
position to First-day Schools as having been 
a loss to his neighborhood. He thus ex- 
presses his feelings on this subject : 


“It certainly is surprising that any who wish 
Friends’ principles and testimonies sustained, 
should object to seeing the young people collected 
in a school capacity on First-duys, for the perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures and other good books, and to 
enter into a careful examination of bow Friends’ 
testimonies correspond therewith ; for if true, how 
much better to receive them than to accept error, 
the reception of which always proves a loss. They 
should reflect that it is as easy to divest ourselves 
of a body as an opivion, and where there are so 
many tables kept sprecd, if we do not keep one for 
our own children they will partake at others. And 
those of us who have received our opinions from a 
full and fair investigation, and an honest conviction 
of their truth, should not be ashamed to impart 
them to others. 


—___——-—~<9— 


MARRIED. 
WILSON—JOHN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Sterling, Ill., on the 9th of Second 
month, 1871, with the approbation of Clear Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Morris A , son of Amos and Anna 
Wilson, to Lydia E., daughter of Elida and Sarah 
Jobn. 





DIED. 
BENSON.—On the 14th of Seventh month, 1870, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Ross Scott, in 


Harford Co., Md., Margaret Benson, senior, widow 
of Amos Benson, in the 86th year of her age; a 
member, and for many years an elder of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting. She was a diligent attender of 
meeting, when in h-alth, for more than fifty years. 
The latter part of her life she was mostly confined 
to the house with a lingering disease, which at 
times caused much suffering, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude and resignation. She was an 
affectionate mother and a kind neighbor. 

GILLINGHAM.—-On Sixth-day evening, 10th inst., 
Rebecca H., widow of Joseph Gillingham, in the 
88th year of her age; a member of Philadelphia 
Month'y Meeting (Race St.) 





Friends Editors:—\ have been almost a 
constant reader of the Intelligencer tor over 
twenty years, and nearly always read with 
interest the editorials; and have never thought 
their tendency was to encourage “ superficial” 
or personal Quakerism, but on the contrary, 
their spirit and tendency have been to en- 
courage the true spirit and life of practical 
Quakerism; and for the last two or three 
years this has been particularly the case. 

A READER AND SUBSCRIBER. 

New York, 3d mo, 12, 1871. 





NEVER TOO LATE. 


How often do we see men around us who 
having been discouraged by financial rever- 
ses, are broken in spirit, and declare that it 
is no use to make any further efforts—that 
fortune is against them! How often do we 
meet people addicted to bad habits who affirm 
that they are too old to break them off, that 
after so many years of indulgence it would 
be impossible to give up this or that pleasure! 
How often do we encounter individuals who 
earnestly desire this or that accomplishment, 
but who argue that they are too far along in 
years to acquire it! If they were only a little 
younger they would lay hold and master it ! 
And yet all history affords illustrations of the 
old adage that “ it is never too late to mend.” 
It is never too late to make a beginning. 
Smiles tells us that Sir Henry Spelman did 
not begin the study of science antil he was 
between fifty and sixty years of age. Frank- 
lin was fifty befure he fully entered upon the 
study of natural philosophy. Dryden and 
Scott were not known as authors until each 
was in his fortieth year. Boccacio was thirty- 
five when he commenced his literary career. 
Alfieri was forty-six when he began the study 
of Greek. Dr. Arnold learned German at an 
advanced age for the purpose of reading Nie- 
buhr in the original, and in like manner 
James Watt, when about forty, while work- 
ing at his trade as instrument maker in Glas- 
gow, learned French, German and Italian, to 
enable him to peruse the valuable works on 
mechanical philosophy which existed in those 
languages. Thomas Scott was fifty-six before 
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he began to learn Hebrew. Robert Hall was| pain, and the cheerfulness which it promotes 
once found lying upon the floor racked by | in others extends by sympathy to itself. 


pain, learning Italian in his old age to enable 
him to judge of the parallel drawn by Ma- 
caulay between Milton and Dante. Handel 
was forty-eight before he published any of his 
great works. Indeed, hundreds of instances 
might be given of men who struck out in an 
entirely different path, and successfully en- 
tered on new studies at a comparatively ad- 
vanced time of life—Exchange. 





“ THERE is too much religious reading and 
speaking among some serious persons ; a little 
precious quiet and fresh feeling, how far be- 
yond all! Do not defend our forms; seek 
to have the spirit of prayer raised in the 
heart, and then what is offered will be in the 


life and meet with gracious acceptance.—. 
Dudley. 





COMPENSATION. 
BY L. B. MOORE. 
As singing after silence is, or sun is after rain, 
So may the lesson be that tells the blessedness of 
pain : 
For only at the ending of the journey lies the crown ; 


And none see all its light but they who on its light 
look down. 


Life’s labor won is never won, until it frst be lost ; 
As priceless things most priceless are when bought 
at priceless cost. 


The sorrow and the sinning that are o’er shall be 
the way, 

That leads us from a darkenei past into a bright- 
euing day. 


Though still, as in the past, the night must come 
«before the morn ; 


The lofttiest loves in sorrow still must deepest down 
be born. 


Not all on page of parchment, or on monumental 
stone, 

The revoris have been graven that the universe 
hath known: 


God still is writing gospels in the lives of those that 


sin ; 
E’en while their hearts refuse to let the graver’s 
chisel in. 


Though all have sinned, and still they sin, it shall 
ggnot be in vain 
That any human heart has drank the dregs of bu- 
man pain ; 
Or not in vain the sky of life is dark with clouds of 
woe, 


While all its misty mountain-tops are clad in track- 
less snow : 


The light shall shine out brighter, when at last it 
flashes through ; 


And evermore the old shall be the pathway of the 
new. 


—**OLp anp New.”’ 
scsssillliiaiitiincidied 


A TROUBLED mind is often relieved by 
maintaining a cheerful demeanor. The effort 
withdraws his attention from the cause of 








+2 —-— 
From Whittier’s Miriam. 


THE BROAD CREED. 


Truth is one; 
And in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 
No scroll of creed its fulness warps, 
We trace it not by school-boy maps, 
Free as the sun and air itis 
Of latitude ani boundaries. 
In Vedic verse, in duil Koran, 
Are messages of good to man ; 
The angels toour Aryan sires 
Talked by the earliest household fires. 


Nor doth it lessen what he taught, 
Or make the gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that His lips retold 
Some portion of that truth of old ; 
Denying not the proven seers, 
The tested wisdom of the years ; 
Confirming with his own impress 
The common law of righteousness. 
We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 
F-om graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul ; 
Aod, weary seekers of the blest, 
We come back laden from the quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the book our mother read. 
And all our treasure of old thought 
In His harmonious fallness wrought, 
Who gathers io a sheaf complete 
The scattered blades of God’s own wheat, 
The common growth that maketh good 
His all-embracing Fatherhood. 
Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I sew the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head ! 
I trace His presence in the blind 
Pathetic group'ngs of my kind— | 
In prayers for siu and sorrow wrang, 
In cradle hymna of life they sung, 
Each in its measure, but a part 
Of the unmeasure i Over Heart: 
And with a stronger faith confess ‘ 
The greater that it owns the less. 


Nor fear I aught that science brings 
From searching through material things ; 
Content to let its glasses prove, 

Not by the letter’s oldness move 

The myriad worlds on worlds that course 
The spaces of the universe ; 

Since everywhere the spirit walks 

The garden of the heart and talks 

With man, as under Eden’s trees, 

In all its varied languages. 

Why mourn above some hopeless flaw 
In the stone tables of the law, 

When Scripture every day afresh 

Is traced on tables of the flesh ? 

By inward sense, by outward sigas, 
God’s presence still the heart divines ! 
Through deepest joy of Him we learn, 
In sorest grief to Him we tarn, 

And reason stoops its pride to share 
The child-like instinct of a prayer. 
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WHAT I THINK OF KINDERGARTENS. 
BY EMMA C. WHIPPLE. 

The most striking contrast between the 
present Primary School system and that of 
the Kindergarten consists in the utilization 
by the latter of the natural traits and activ- 
ity of young children. Freebel seems to have 
made a discovery of certain laws which gov- 
ern the development of children, and to have, 
in a most wonderiully beautiful and simple 
method, adapted means to this end. 

The “ irrepressible infant,” the terror and 
the charm of the orderly circle of proper and 
staid elders, under Froebel’s methods becomes 
harmonious and orderly, and finding food for 
his activity in the series of occupations de- 
vised by this benefactor, ceases trom destroy- 
ing every thing within his reach, and learns 
to create forms of symmetry, to enjoy exer- 
cise of skill of hand in many various ways, 
and all this without constraint having been 
imposed ; direction, it is true, is given, and 
the true meaning of the word kindergarten 
expresses just the sort of direction, for to give 
each plant a culture fitied to its best growth 
and development, and to prune and train 
into orderly and beautiful growth the plants 
under her care, is the function of the Kinder- 
gartener. 

Freebel seems to have thoroughly believed 
that the all-wise and good Father knew what 
these little ones needed to euable them to at 
tain the harmonious development which is 
the birthright of all who are born of woman, 
and so Freebel has provided for the education 
of the whole being of the child from its earli- 
est conscious existence, carefully directing 
that in the earliest mouths only “clear im- 
pressions” shall be presented of objects, in 
order that afterward “clear ideas” may be 
formed. While yet in the arms of the loving 
mother or faithful nurse, the study of the new 
world into which the child has been ushered 
commences, and upon the wisdom and faith- 
fulness of those in whose Jove and care it 
rests, will depend in a very great degree the 
quality of mind and heart, as well as the 
healthful growth of the body of the child. 
That so large a portion of the children born 
die within the first few years, proves that 
neither parental love, nor skill of doctors, 
nor science of physiologists has been of avail 
to find out the true methods ; for it seems an 
insult to our Father to believe that such hosts 
of children are born, at such a lavish expen- 
diture of hopes and love, of pain and sorrow, 
only to wither and die. Thatso many child- 
ren are imbecile, idiotic, or in any manner 
abnormal, is a stern fact, which proclaims 
that all the wisdom of the past has not suf- 
ficed to teach us how to rear sound minds in 
healthy bodies. Those whose eyes have been 
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anointed are confident that in the system 
and methods of Freebel is contained a new 
element, a promise of “ Paradise Regained.” 

The child is three years old, and it may 
now attend a Kindergarten; but we must, 
however, say here that the furniture and ar- 
rangements for a Kindergarten must have 
a special adaptation to this metliod of teach- 
ing. 
The desks are covered with lines which 
make squares of an inch; this teaches the 
child to arrange bis materials in an orderly 
mavner; and as rules are given for each oc- 
cupation, in a few days you will see the little 
three year old as intently counting the squares 
to know on which line to place his blocks or 
sticks, as if he had been born to do nothing 
else; this enables the child to comprehend 
direction; “up” and “down,” “right” and 
“left,” are illustrated by means of these 
squares. 

“ But do you teach such abstractions to a 
child of three years old?” perhaps you ask ; 
“is it not cruel to compel such a mere baby 
to sit at a desk and learn things? Were 
this a common primary school of the usual 
kind, this would be a pertinent inquiry, and 
it might, perhaps, come within the scope of 
the investigations of Mr. Bergh. But Fre- 
bel has found that, by combining knowing and 
doing, a very young child is made capable of 
receiving impressions, which become, by de- 
grees, the basis of ideas, and the chasm from 
the unknown to the known, from the con- 
crete to the abstract, is bridged over success- 
fully by the various occupations of the Kin- 
dergarten. 

From the first happy hour that the child 
enters this “ Paradise of Childhood,” as the 
Kindergarten has justly been called, hands 
and brain, in work and play, preserve a 
happy equilibrium ; and it becomes apparent 
to all who observe that many a law of high 
significance to the child’s future development 
has become a part of his consciousness, and 
that, too, without any strain of the mind, any 
weariness of the body, but with only the joy 
which use gives in the exercise of all the 
faculties given us by the Creator. 

“ How is all this accomplished?” do you 
inquire. 

Your little pet of three years old, who has 
never passed a morning out of the light of 
his mother’s eyes, has been deposited in the 
Kindergarten ; the genial Kindergartener, 
whose skill has been attained through the 
teachings of her heart, whose tenderness 
thrills in her voice, and whose sincere love 
for childhood has led her to devote herself to 
this work, can not fail to attract the little 
one ; and after the gentle murmur of subdued 
voices repeating the prayer to the “ Father 
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in heaven who loves little children so well,” 
followed by a little song or story, the day’s 
lessons begin. ‘“ Lessons!” you say ; “ what 
lessons can be given to such a baby as our 
Tommy ?” 

Did you ever realize how much knowledge 
your child has mastered in the three years 
in which he has lived in our world? 

He has learned to walk, to run, to climb; 
he has learned to judge very correctly of the 
qualities of many things, and attaches a 
value to apples and oranges in direct propor- 
tion to their size. He is quite an adept in 
natural history, knows most of the domestic 
animals, has learned to speak and understand 
the English language! and is withal an ac 
complished diplomat, and will “lobby” through 
a doubtful bill with a skill quite amazing and 
amusing to an impartial observer. 

A card, with holes pricked at the distance 
of a quarter of an inch apart, is now given to 
the little one, with a thread of bright-colored 
worsted and a needle; he isshown how to put 
the needle back and forth so as to form 
straight lines in series; he is told that this is 
“ perpendicular,” and when this lesson by 
frequent repetition has been taken fully in, 
he is shown how to form “ horizontal ” lines, 
and before you are aware that he has learned 
anything at the Kindergarten, he is using 
these terms intelligently in reference to ob- 
jects around him. 

At another hour a slate and pencil are 
given to the child, for the drawing lesson is 
in progress now. You will observe that the 
slate is ruled into squares of half an inch by 


is far greater pleasure to the child in this ex- 
ercise of its inventive faculties, than can ever 
be obtained from the most elaborate toys, 
which are often broken by children simply 
from the desire for material to work out 
their own inventions with. But our careful 
Kindergartener is ever watchful, lest even 
this occupation, so light, and rendered so 
cheerful from the orderly interchange of opin- 
ions and ideas among these inventors, should 
overtask the little ones ; and now the lunch- 
eon, temptingly hidden in various tiny recep- 
tacles, awaits the busy little bees, and troop- 
ing they come; and, while the gentle and 
sympathetic care of the teacher makes an air 
of peace surround the little group, the lunch- 
eon is eaten, and rosy apple and golden 
orange, Juscious grapes or juicy pear, with 
bread or its substitutes, forms a feast which 
seenis a sort of angelic picnic; the happy, 
merry tones bear witness to the healthful ef- 
fect of this social feature of the lunch togeth- 
er. Ah, well may it be if in the future ban- 
quets of maturer years such genial flow of 
soul refine the joys of the table, and make din- 
ing a feast of reason and a flow of soul! 
Lunch is over, the tiny baskets are emptied, 
the sense of satisfaction which is inspired by 
food eaten in due season and in social sur- 
roundings makes every one in good humor, 
and, the signal being given, the “ring” is 
formed, and one of the one hundred plays, 
while the ball, which Freebel calls “the ear- 
liest friend of the child,” is played to the 
rhythm of a song adapted toeach play. The 
balls edueate more than mere skill of hand. 
They are six in number, of the three primary 
and the three secondary colors. Freebel’s di- 
rections are very precise as to the sequence 
in which these shall be used—a primary 
color should be followed by a secondary color 
connecting it with another color—so careful 
has Freebel been in all that pertains to the 
education of the child ; nothing so minute as 
to be unnoticed by him. Half an hour quick- 
ly passes, while “The ball comes round to 
meet us,” “ My ball, I want to catch you,” 
and the ever-favorite play of “ Who'll buy 
eggs,” are each played till each child has 
had a turn, after which more lessens follow. 
You would weary of reading, sooner than I 
of writing, if I were to describe “ The Weav- 
ing,’ “ The Building,” “The Pricking,” “The 
Pea-work,” “The Clay-modeling,” “The 
Folding” lessons which fill out the attractive 














































again perpendicular lines of one square’s 
length are made. These lessons go on regu- 
larly, week after week, until lines of two, 
three, four and five squares in length are 
made perfectly. This is the foundation for a 
system of drawing so beautiful in its self- 
developing character as to seem to those who 
have observed it to be the only true method. 

If you will Jook in on another day, you 
will find your child and his little companions 
happily occupied with two, three, four or five, 
or perhaps ten, little smooth sticks, which 
they arrange, according to directions given, 
on the lines on their tables. When as much 
knowledge has been given as the young 
things may at once receive, permission is 
given to “invent” forms, and then each child 
starts off on its own hobby ; the differences in 
the bent of each child begin to be seen when- | round of occupations ; or of the object-lessons, 
ever free invention is the order of the hour. | which are given every week ; of the knowl- 
The vivid imagination of the child will see | edge of seeds and plants, which is imparted 
a likeness to many things in thesimple forms | by sundry walks in autumn days to gather 
it can create from these few and simple ma-| seeds of, perhaps, maple trees, which are 
terials; and, I speak from a careful observa- | planted in pots, and are actually growing be- 
tion of children under both conditions, there | fore their sight ; of the bulbs, which were first 
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made the subject of an object-lesson before 
they were started ; and of the daily mission 
of watering the plants, which is given to the 
children in turn ; of the visits to the fernery, 
where our frogs are passing the winter in se- 
rene and safe retiracy; of the groups of em- 
bryo artists, who are engaged at some por- 
tions of the morning in “ free-hand drawing ” 
at the several blackboards. Indeed, I verily 
believe there is no limit to the delights of a 
true Kindergarten, kept according to the 
teaching of Freebel, by a teacher such as I 
have made my model in this letter. I must 
not forget to say here that everything made 
by the children is set apart, from its first be- 
ginning, as a gift of love to “dear mamma,” 
or “grandma,” or “nurse,” or some loved 
one ; and one of the prettiest sights imagina- 
ble is to see these little midges carrying home 
their completed works of art—a folded leaf, 
a pricked card, or a weaving leaf. Freel 
insists that the true way to teach generosity is 
by doing the generous deed. 

I have been for the past six months a daily 
attendant on the Normal Training School for 
Kindergarteners. What I have in this im- 
perfect sketch attempted to describe I have 
daily ‘seen and have been part of. I cannot 
be considered as a youthful visionary—I am 
the mother of bearded men, and grandmother 
of several grandchildren, and I have con- 
stantly felt great regret that my practical ac- 
quaintance with Freebel’s system came too 
late to be of avail in training my own child- 
ren. My grandchildren, God willing, shall 
not lose some benefit from the late-acquired 
knowledge I have gained. If this statement 
of mine, which is a hasty pictur: of what is 
the daily routine of Miss Kriege’s Kindergar- 
ten, shall determine one mother only to seek 
such a school for her children, or inspire some 
young woman with a love for the work of a 
Kindergartener which shall induce her to 
study the method practically, I shall console 
myself for my inadequate description. I 
must run the risk of making my letter te- 
diously long by continuing to say, that I do 
not think any person ouglit to attempt to 
teach a Kindergarten without a training 
nnder a skilled teacher. The system of Fre- 
bel is so beautifully developed, from its first 
principles, that a missing link would mar its 
harmonious completeness; and although for 
many years I had been interested in accounts 
of German Kindergartens, and had read with 
a strong predisposition in favor of the systen 
all I could find in English, I did not begin to 
understand the beauty of the theory, nor the 
happy adaptation of the methods, until I be- 
came a pupil at the training school. 

And now—with one story of a dear little 
girl, not quite four years old, who entered the 


school last autumn, and who might have sat 
for the likeness of “ Little Golden Hair” her- 
self—I will close this long letter. 

One day, after the “ Building Lesson,” the 
children were left to their own free inven- 
tions, and our dear little pet, Rose, built up 
her eight cubes into a form which, to her 
eyes, seemed a fitting monument, as she ex- 
pressed herself, “to that good man Freebel, 
who made so many beautiful things for little 
children to play with in the Kindergarten.” 

Dear little Rose! Like the woman in 
Scripture, whose gift of “two mites” has be- 
come, the world over, a synonym of generous 
devotion, so shall this lovely act of thy pure, 
loving heart be told wherever the name of 
Freebel shall come to be held as dearest to all 
lovers of childhood. Perhaps, in the true 
Kindergarten, beside the river which flows 
by the city of our God, hand in hand thou 
art wandering with the dear spirit who loved 
little children so dearly, and left such a 
record of his love for them.— Herald of 
Health. 

THERE is nothing purer than honesty; 
nothing sweeter than charity ; nothing warm- 
er than love; nothing brighter than virtue, 
and nothing more steadfast than faith. 


seca lll alata 
THE DESIRE OF LIVING. 


Among the natural desires which are im- 
planted within us, perhaps none is stronger 
than that which craves continued existence. 
The common simile, “ as dear as life itself,” 
proves how very precious is the boon, and 
the consciousness of each one of us bears 
continual witness to the same fact. It would 
seem as if such a sentiment, so universal and 
so powerful, would naturally lead every one 
to the most deliberate and rational care of 
all the means of preserving health, and 
guarding life against sudden emergencies. 
That this is not the case, however, is a fact 
patent to all. Many who cling to life with 
the utmost tenacity are yet culpably negli- 
gent about its laws, and wantonly expose it 
to needless dangers. ‘Though shrinking from 
death as a terrible enemy, they yet make 
but little effort te guard against its approaches, 
and, by self-indulgence and other means, 
actually shorten the life they so much love. 
Others affect to regard the love of life and 
the fear of death equally as marks of cow- 
ardice, and with a bravado that they mis- 
take for courage, do not hesitate to put into 
needless peril, or even to throw away that 
priceless boon of life with which they are en- 
trusted. And there are still others who will 
deliberately cast away their lives, not from 
any fancied bravery, but from a pitiable and 
abject fear of its dark passages. He who 
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from any cause, refuses te face the trials and 
sorrows which have come upon him, either as 
the results of his own misconduct, or as his 
appointed and necessary lot, proves himself 
to be not only unfaithful to his trusts, but 
selfish and cowardly in the extreme. 

The chief cause why so many who love 
life, yet waste it in these various ways, is 
that they are yielding to an impulse, rather 
than cultivating a principle. Every desire 
implanted within us has its special objects 
and limitations, and it is only as we recog- 
nize these and strive to work in unison with 
them, that its end can be accomplished. The 
desire of life, so universal in mankind, is 
evidently intended for its preservation. With- 
out it, the first trouble would overwhelm us, 
and the race of man would soon become 
extinct. It therefore plainly points out to 
each one of us the duty of self-preservation 
in its broadest sense. This requires us to 
study carefully and obey rigidly the laws of 
health. It forbids all sensual indulgence, 
all needless exposure, all unhealthy excite- 
ment. It condemns the man, who, to in- 
crease his gains, or to enhance his knowledge, 
or to win fame denies himself necessary sleep 
or recreation, and censures him who indulges 
any inclination that conflicts with perfect 
bodily and mental vigor. It inculcates tem- 
perance, moderation, and the regulation of 
habits, and lays us, in fact, under a bond to 
follow out whatever course the best judgment 
approves as most conducive to our well being. 

If this natural desire for life has thus its 
own specific mission, and conveys its own 
peculiar lessens, it also has its own limita- 
tion. Much of the evil in the world is 
caused by running a duty into the ground, 
or rather by failing to see its relation to 
other duties, and to observe the limits which 
they necessarily impose. Every duty holds 
a specific rank, and while it limits those be- 
low, it is in turn limited by those above, 
Thus the duty of self-preservation should 
limit the appetites and the inclinations. It 
should triumph over unmanly fears, and 
control all lower and counteracting impulses. 
But it must itself be subject to higher laws 
and limited by superior duties. ‘There are 
cases where the desire for life must not weigh 
an iota against paramount claims, and where 
he only, who loses his earthly life, can find life 
in its true import. If, in order to preserve 
life, we must renounce our integrity, crush 
our affections, stifle our convictions, or dis- 
obey our consciences, then only can we 
prove true manhood by cheerfully giving up 
life, rather than accepting with it spiritual 
degradation. 

No nobler acts has the earth ever witnessed 
than those of the men and women who have 


laid down their livesa willing sacrifice to 
truth, to righteousness, to liberty or to hu- 
manity. The interests of mankind are greatly 
involved in such attestation of principle. 
Truth often lies dormant in the world until 
its power is asserted by such means. The 
martyrs of old times, in their heroic suffering 
for conscience sake, were accomplishing a 
work for future ages of which they little 
dreamed, and laying the foundation of the 
religious liberty which is now dawning all 
over the civilized world. * * * 

Let us then honor the desire of life im- 
planted within us, both in the duties which 
it involves and the limitations to which it is 
subject, never suffering lower desires to usurp 
its place, or affecting by a counterfeit cour- 
age to despise it, and never, on the other 
hand, allowing ‘it to be gratified at the ex- 
pense of moral excellence or by the sacrifice 
of truth and principle.—Ledger. 





“ FOGGY FRIDAY.” 


It thickened just before dusk, on Friday 
evening, all of a sudden. The day had been 
damp and muggy, and the great banks of 
dirty snow in the streets had been melting 
and flooding the streets with the muddy solu- 
tion they yielded. The sun had been shining 
for a while; just long enough to help on 
with the thaw, and to begin to draw up the 
moisture out of the earth, and had then hid 
its face in the confusion caused by the work 
it had done. The mist gathered gently and 
slowly at first, then increased in denseness. 

At the locked ferry-gates stood two thou- 
sand people, who had paddled their plashy 
way through the miry streets, and were bent 
on getting home to their suppers. Some of 
them were clamorous; some of them railed 
at the ferry-boat for not being at the slip 
ready to start; some just quietly looked at 
each other, resignedly accepting the situa- 
tion, while some took comfort in puffing to- 
bacco smoke into each other's faces. For a 
while every thing connected with transporta- 
tion at that ferry was ata stand-still. Not 
a ray of light could be seen from the oppo- 
site shore. The fog-bells along the wharves 
and docks tolled with a dismal noise, which 
was like the sound of forty funerals consoli- 
dated into one. The responsive toll of the 
few boats which were trying to pick their 
way through the fog made their dreary jangle 
even more dreary. 

It seemed as if none of the throng of wait- 
ing people who besieged those ferry-gates 
would get home that evening; at all events, 
unless they took a shorter ferry, with less ex- 
panse of water to traverse. For the fog- 
bound ferry is one at which the voyage is 
considerably over a mile in length. Not 
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very far up-town is another ferry where the 
river is narrow and the lights can be dimly 
seen across it, even through the mist. If 
there is any crossing, it would seem to be 
there. 

So the most of the people wait and wonder 
how and when they shall get across, and the 
only intelligence they have is from the cheer- 
less tolling of those fog-bells, which seem to 
say, “ Not yet, not yet; have patience, have 
patience !” 

After awhile the atmosphere grew colder. 
The fog condensed and was no longer in the 
way. The full moon shone out in all its 
glory, and the stars seemed to sing out, as 
they peeped down from above, “ We were 
here all the time, and you didn’t see us ; stop 
your fog-bells; start your boats; sail on 
cheerfully.” 

The fog has its lessons. There is many a 
good Christian who gets befogged on his 
journey, and is brought to a stand-still. He 
can see neither sun, moon, nor stars. He can 
not pick his way. He is afraid to take a 
step lest he should stumble or come into col- 
lision with some other equally befogged Chris- 
tian. His Christian experience has stopped. 
The muggy atmosphere which surrounds him 
is unfavorable to its progress. He hardly 
knows where he is. He is not sure that he 
is anywhere. He is gloomy and despondent, 
and hears the fog-bells of broken resolutions 
and uncompleted duties tolling in his ears, 
as it were, the funeral knell of all his good 
purposes and holv aspirations. 

There is much in the atmosphere. As the 
dampness and mugginess of a February thaw 
brings forth fog, so do many unfavorable 
conditions of mental, moral, and spiritual 
life surround a believer with a fog-bank, 
which makes him a different being from 
what he is when he is enjoying a high degree 
of religious fervor. There are crisp, sharp, 
bracing days when every snuff of the clear, 
cold air isatonic. Then the very man who, 
if encompassed by fog, can make no pro 
gress at all, is invigorated and sharpened for 
active work and busy advance. When in 
the fog, he can hardly take a step. In the 
bright sunshine, however cold the weather, 
he can walk briskly for several miles without 
an experience of weariness. 

On that foggy Friday evening, when the 
fog cleared away, it lightened at first from 
overhead. That is the way with almost 
every fog. Even while the sky was tolerably 
bright above us, we were still beclouded on 
the level of the earth, so that we could yet 
make no progress. We were “ walking in 


darkness” while we had partial light from 
on high. The young man who once came to 
the captain of an ocean steamer thus be- 
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fogged, and said, “Captain, it’s all clear 
overhead ; why don’t you start the vessel?” 
received the somewhat gruff response from 
the surly son of the sea, “ Because we ain’t 
going that way.” No; we cannot yet ascend 
to the perfect light. The pathway to be trod 
is on the earth, till the Lord calls us to come 
up higher. ‘The first light we get is from on 
high, and it is worth more than all the lamps 
of this world. And when the mists and 
darkness and dampness and gloom are all 
gone, the purer and clearer light shines all 
around us—a very manifestation of the pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ himself.— Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





ITEMS. 


PREPARATION OF Woopen Lasets FoR PLANTS.— 
Wooden labels for plants to be inserted in the groand 
may, it is said, be preserved for an indefinite time 
by first dipping them into a solution of one part 
copper vitriol and twenty four parts water, and sub- 
sequently immersing in lime water, or a solution of 
gypsum. 


Ir is a proof of the practical value of the reports 
of the Weather Signal Service published in the daily 
papers, that since its recent establishment, proper- 
ty of much greater value than the whole cost of the 
service has been saved by it. The warning given 
of the coming of a recent great sto m on the lakes, 
saved property worth over a million dollars. The 
officers on the lakes can now confidently predict the 
coming and violence of a storm from twelve to twen- 
ty-fours in advance. 


A singular mode of transporting letters has re- 
cently been reported in the French journals. Two 
hollow hemispheres of zine were filled with eight 
hundred letters, and then soldered together, so as 
to form a ball, twenty five centimetres or nearly 
ten inches in diameter. This ball, on the circum- 
ference of which small paddles were attached, was 
thrown into the Seine some distance above Paris, 
and was fished up near that city ata water gate 
contrived for the purpose. The weight of the ball 
was so adjusted that it moved at a certain depth 
below the surface of the river, the current striking 
the paddles and driving it rapidly along. 


INTEMPERANCE is inimical to the welfare of the 
people in many ways. It effects seriously Legisla- 
tures and Courts. In Iowa a valuable precedent has 
recently been established by the Supreme Court of 
that State. It has reference to sobriety ov the part 
of jurors. The Philade/phia Press comments there- 
on very pertinently as follows: 

‘* Trial by jury, fast falling into disrepute in this 
land, where it has had its own fair trial, has, in 
the young and prosperous State of Iowa, been ar- 
rested somewhat in its downward career. The Su- 
preme Court of that State, it is said, recent'y de- 
cided that if a juror drinks intoxicating liquor dur- 
ing the time he is engaged on a trial, whatever the 
amount may be, and though no visible effect is pro- 
duced, the verdict is null and void, and must be set 
aside. This decision is a step in the right direction, 
and practically prescribes certain qualifications for 
a juror, viz.—he must be temperate, clear sighted, 
and in possession of all his reasoning faculties. 
The next step will be to prescribe that, in addition, 
he must be intelligent and educated. 
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Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
ouly perfectly safe non-exp'osive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Seud for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


197 xwosw -— 10 Arch St., Phi/atelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


| Hast Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 


Principal—Cuar.ss H, Daruineton, A.M. 
Preceptress—Francrs DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipney P. Stessins, 

Emma J. Nizgs. 

Tais In4-itation is pleasantly situated in a retired but acceasi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inaucements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a full College course, vet desire the advantages 
of aliberai education. The officers design to make thoroughness 
a prominent characteristic. 

¥or further particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 

East Hamburg, N, . ¥. 


STAMMERING 


AND ALL IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH CURED, 
and the vocal organs carefully trained and strength- 
ened for public speaking and reading, by 

Prov. M. F. EATON, 
No. 1224 Chestnut St., Philada. 


_ 1029 x xmo 
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HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO., 
26 South Second St., 

Have just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 
MADONNAS, 


of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 
long out of the market. 325 TFN 








JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Is now op: ning daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 





vited. 
New Striped and Piaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dirk Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 


MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advance, 
and selling at low prices. 

Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1 75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 

Linen Hdkfs., from 6 cts. upward. 

Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewomrs imf 22571 


TO RENT. 


On moderate terms, in Jenkintown, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., a large and commodions house, with yard 
and good vegetable garden. Very convenient to 





the . ity at almost every hour of the day. 
Da. JNO. PAXSON, 
On the premises. 


Apply soon to 
325.41 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Borrding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexee, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 


friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 
Spring Term of three months will open Third month 13th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 
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T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, Principal 
MILTON JACKSON, M.S., \ rincipals. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BRO, |FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


+6 §. Second St., Philadelphia, 


Are taking especial pains this Spring to meet the | 


needs of their plain trade. They have now cpen, 


No. !40 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th ftreets, 


NEW YORK. 
The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 


Beautiful Dark Brown Mohairs, | has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 


Pongees, just landed, 


Neapolitan Silks, Brown & Steel. | 
Fine Black Alpacas and Mohairs. 


The above goods being all of our own ordering. 
we can furnish them by the yard or piece. 


We have also Dark Brown and Steel Dress and 


Bonnet Silk, and the best line of 
BLACK SILKS 


we have ever offered. 311 tfn 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


Samuel C, Collins, A.M., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, pleasantly and 
healthfu!ly situated one mile from Chappaqua De- 
pot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New 
York. The buildings are new, the rooms tastefully 
farnished, lighted by gas and heated with steam; 
no effort having been spared to render the Institu- 
tion an attractive home, and to insure the advance- 
ment of its pupils in their studies. 

The Spring Term of 20 weeks will begin 3d mo. 
6th, 1871, For circulars, &., address MELLIS 8S. 
TILTON, Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
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MARY C. PRATT, 


PLAIN BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


No. 8 GAY ST., WESTCHESTER, PA. 
211 41 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bett’s interes 

in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to alli 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw 


“MARRIAGE CHRTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
T ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 761 Arch St. 














| 4 312.75 





| goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 


ance of your past favors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY: HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
B tween 14th and 15th &rs., New York. 


STOKES & WOOD 
700 ARCH STREET, 
Have opened the following lots of goods, to which 
we call especial attention : 
300 yds. Bleached*Huck. Towelling, at 14 ¢. 
150 ‘* Russia Crash, good, at 12) ¢. 

60 ** Cotton Table Clo:h, at 314, worth 50 v. 
500 ‘ Shirt Fronts (our own make), from 31 to 6U ¢ 
13 lots Black Alpacas, from 31} to 75 ec. 

2 ‘* Black Alpaca Poplins, at 50 c., worth 75. 

17 ‘* Pure Black Mohairs, from 62} to $1.25. 

5 ‘* Black Mohair Tamise, new and desirable. 
Black Silks, a full line, from $1.50 up. 

Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, from $1.25 up. 


WHITE GOODS. WHITE GOODS. 


Satin Plaid Nainsooks, 20, 25, 28, 31 up to 62 c. 
Soft finished Cambrics and French Nainsooks. 
Victoria Lawns, Swiss Muslins and Corded Piques. 
India Twill Long Cloth and Linen Lawn. 
Huck. Towels, large assortment, from 10. to $1.25. 
Marseilles Quilts, from $5.00 to $12.00. 
150 ps. Calicoes, Best Makes, at 12}. 

N. B. No trouble to show goods. 

N. B. Samples given cheerfully. 

N. B. Samples sent to all parts of the couutry. 

N. B. Goods expressed at the shortest notice. 


Friends’ Central Dry.Goods Store, 


ita & ARCH STREETs, PHILA. 
34 71 





T. TrORNE, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
- No. 50 North N-nth Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


21° 48 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 


318.610. 











